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[I. INTRODUCTION] 


1. Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn Zakariyya al-R4zi, may God join gladness and 
repose to his spirit, said: When people of speculation, discernment, and attain- 
ment saw that we were engaging with people and becoming involved with the 
means of making a living, they criticized us and found fault with us claiming 
that we were turning away from the life of philosophers, especially the life led 
by our leader, Socrates. Of him it is related that he did not call upon kings but 
made light of them when they called upon him, did not eat pleasant food, did 
not wear fine clothing, did not build, did not acquire, did not beget, did not eat 
flesh, did not drink wine, and did not attend festivities. Instead, he confined 
himself to eating vegetables, wrapping himself in a ragged garment, and lodg- 
ing in a cask in the desert. Moreover, he did not practice dissimulation either 
with the common people or with those in authority. Instead, he confronted 
them with what was truth according to him in the most explicit and clearest 
utterances. We, however, are the opposite of that. 

2. Then they said, among the evils of this life that our leader Socrates led is 
that it goes against the course of nature and provision for cultivation and beget- 
ting and leads to the ruination of the world and the perdition of people and their 
destruction. 

3. We shall respond to them concerning whatever of that is in us, God 
willing. 


O. THE PHILOSOPHIC LIFE] 
[A. The Reasons for Socrates’ Earlier Life] 


4. Thus, we say that they speak the truth in what they relate and mention 
about Socrates. That was part of him. However, they ignore other things and 
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refrain from mentioning them so intent are they on forcing a proof against us. 
That is, these matters they relate about Socrates did pertain to him at the very 
outset and for a long period of his life. Then he turned away from many of 
them so that he died having had daughters, fought the enemy, attended sessions 
of festivities, eaten good things except for flesh, and drunk a little intoxicating 
beverage. That is known and related among those who are concerned about 
inquiring into the reports about this man. 

5. Indeed, he was the way [100] he was at the very outset because of his 
great amazement over philosophy, his love for it, his desire to devote to it the 
time otherwise dedicated to passions and pleasures, his nature being inclined to 
it rather than to that, and his making light of and looking down on those who 
did not view philosophy in the way it deserves and who preferred what was 
baser than it. Without a doubt, at the start of stirring and ardent matters, one 
prefers turning to them, being excessive in loving them and pursuing them, and 
hating those opposed to them until, when he penetrates them deeply and the 
matters become firmly settled in him, the excessiveness about them declines 
and he returns to moderation. As it is said in the adage: “there is a pleasure to 
every new thing.” So this was the condition of Socrates during that period of 
his life. And what was related of him with respect to these matters is more 
widespread and numerous because they are more curious, astonishing, and re- 
mote than the conditions of people. People are enamored about spreading the 
curious, unusual report and shunning the familiar and habitual. 

6. We are not, therefore, opposed to the praiseworthy aspect of Socrates’ 
life, even though we fall short of him greatly and acknowledge our deficiency 
in practicing the just life, suppressing desires, loving knowledge, and aspiring 
to it. Our difference with Socrates, then, is not about quality of life but about 
quantity. We are not inferior if we acknowledge our failing with respect to him, 
for that is the truth; and acknowledging the truth is more noble and virtuous. So 
this is what we say about this topic. 


[B. Austerity Versus Profligacy] 


7. With respect to what they criticize in [the first of] Socrates’ two lives, we 
say: what is truly blameworthy there also is the quantity, not the quality. For it 
is clear, as we have explained in our book On Spiritual Medicine, that aban- 
doning oneself to passions and preferring them is not most virtuous and most 
noble. Rather, it is taking each need to the extent that is indispensable or to the 
extent that does not bring about a pain that surpasses the pleasure thereby ob- 
tained. 

8. And Socrates did turn back from what was excessive in it, that which is 
truly blameworthy and leads to the ruination of the world and the perdition of 
people, for he did come back and beget, war against [101] the enemy, and 
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attend sessions of festivities. Anyone who does that leaves off rushing into the 
ruination of this world and perdition of the people. It is not necessary that not 
to be like that is to be mired in the passions. And we, even if we do not deserve 
the name of philosophy in comparison to Socrates, surely deserve its name in 
comparison to nonphilosophic people. 


[C. Principles of the Philosophic Life] 


9. Since this has come forth with respect to the issue, let us complete the 
argument about the philosophic life so that the lovers of knowledge and those 
who prefer it may profit from it. So we say: we need to support the matter 
concerning the goal we are intent upon in this treatise on fundamentals whose 
explanation has been set forth in other books that are to be consulted to make 
easier what is in this treatise. Among them are our book On Divine Science, 
our book On Spiritual Medicine, our book On Blaming Those Characterized as 
Philosophers Who Occupy Themselves with What Is Superfluous in Geometry, 
and our book characterized as The Glory of the Art of Alchemy, but above all 
our book characterized as The Spiritual Medicine. Indeed, it is indispensable 
for bringing to completion the goal of this treatise and the fundamentals upon 
which we build the branches of the philosophic life—which we take here and 
set forth in an abridged form. They are: 

i. We will have a praiseworthy or blameworthy state after death according to 
our life during the time our souls are in our bodies. 

ii. The most virtuous matter for which we were created and towards which 
we are moved is not getting bodily pleasures, but the acquisition of knowledge 
and the practice of justice; through these two comes about our deliverance from 
this world of ours to the world in which there is neither death nor pain. 

iii. Nature and desire call us to prefer present pleasure, whereas intellect 
frequently calls us to leave present pleasures aside for matters that are to be 
preferred. 

iv. Our Master, from whom we hope for reward and fear punishment, look- 
ing over us and having compassion for us, does not want us to cause pain; 
detesting injustice and ignorance on our part, He loves for us to be knowledge- 
able and just; indeed, this [102] Master punishes the one among us who causes 
pain and who deserves to be pained according to what he deserves. 

v. We ought not to endure a pain in the hope of getting a pleasure that the 
pain itself surpasses in quantity and quaiity. 

vi. The Creator, may He be magnified and glorified, has bestowed upon us 
the particular things of which we have need, like tilling, weaving, and similar 
things of which the world and subsistence are constituted. 

10. Let them [i.e., these principles] be accorded us, then, so that we may 
build upon them. 
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11. So we say: if the pleasures and pains of this world are interrupted when 
life is interrupted whereas the pleasures of the world in which there is no death 
are always uninterrupted and unlimited, he is deceived who would purchase a 
transitory, interrupted, limited pleasure for one that is eternal, lasting, uninter- 
rupted, and unlimited. Since the matter is such, it follows necessarily that we 
ought not to seek a pleasure which to acquire we will undoubtedly perpetrate 
something that prevents us from deliverance to the world of the soul or that 
forces upon us in this world a pain that is greater and more severe in quantity 
and quality than the pleasure we prefer. Any pleasures apart from that are 
permitted to us. 

12. The philosophic man may, however, leave aside many of these permit- 
ted pleasures in order to condition and habituate his soul so that—as we have 
mentioned in the Book of the Spiritual Medicine—it will be more comfortable 
and easier for him in case of necessity. For habit, as the ancients mention, is 
second nature making the hard easy and the strange familiar—either with re- 
spect to matters of the soul or bodily matters. As we see that couriers are 
stronger at walking, soldiers bolder at war, and so on, there is no obscurity 
about habits facilitating matters that were difficult and hard before habituation. 

13. Even though this argument—I mean, what we have mentioned about the 
extent of restricted pleasure—is abbreviated and summary, many particular 
matters are subsumed under it—as we have explained in the Book of the Spiri- 
tual Medicine. [103] For if the fundamental we have set down—namely, that 
the intelligent man ought not to yield to a pleasure when he fears it will entail a 
pain surpassing the pain he acquires in putting up with forsaking pleasure and 
stifling passion—is sound and true in itself or is so postulated, then it neces- 
sarily follows that: even if we were in such a condition as to possess the whole 
earth for the length of our life by perpetrating upon people what does not please 
God, such that we would be prevented by Him from acquiring eternal good and 
abiding grace, we ought not to do or prefer it. Again, if we were sure or almost 
sure that by eating something like a plate of fresh dates we would get an 
opthalmia for ten days, we ought not to prefer eating them. This is the case 
with respect to the particular instances falling between the two examples we 
have mentioned, despite the one being great and the other petty in relation. 
Each of the particular instances is petty in relation to the greater and big in 
relation to the more petty. Because of the multitude of particular instances 
falling under this general rule, it is not possible to make the argument exhaus- 
tive. 

14. Since what we wanted to explain has been explained with respect to this 
topic, we are intent upon explaining another one of our goals that follows upon 
this goal. 
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15. So we say: from the fundamental we have set down to the effect that our 
Lord and Master is concerned about us, looks over us, and has compassion for 
us it follows also that He detests pain befalling us. Any pain befalling us that is 
not by our enterprise or choices but pertains to nature is thus due to a necessity 
and occurred inevitably. It results therefrom that we ought not to cause pain to 
any sensible being unless it deserves such pain or unless by means of that pain 
we spare the creature a more intense one. [104] Under this maxim, as well, 
there fall many details: all the sorts of wrongs, the pleasure kings take in hunt- 
ing animals, and the excess to which people go in exerting tame animals when 
they use them. Now all of that must be according to an intelligent and just 
intent, rule, method, and doctrine—one that is not exceeded nor deviated from. 

16. Pain occurs when one hopes to push away a greater one by means of it, 
as when the surgeon lances [an abcess]; cauterizes a gangrenous limb; and 
makes [the sick person] drink bitter, repugnant medication and forego pleasant 
food from fear of great, painful sicknesses. Again, tame animals are to be 
exerted with [considerate] intent and without violence, except in instances 
when necessity calls for violence and reason and justice requires it—as in spur- 
ring a horse in seeking to save oneself from the enemy. For justice then re- 
quires spurring and injuring if it is hoped thereby to save a human being, 
especially if he is a good, learned man or one of great value in a way that 
confers well-being on most people. For the value of such a man and his remain- 
ing in this world is better for his people than the horse remaining. Again, when 
two men happen to be in a waterless desert and one of the men has enough 
water that he is able to save himself but not his companion, in such a case the 
one of the two who confers more well-being to the people is to be preferred. So 
this is the analogy for these and similar kinds of cases. 

17. Hunting, pursuing, exterminating, and annihilating ought to be engaged 
in with respect to animals that lead a complete life only by means of flesh— 
such as lions, tigers, wolves, and the like—as well as with those which cause 
major harm without there being any hope of profiting from them or need to use 
them—like vipers, scorpions, and so on. So this is the analogy for these kinds 
of cases. 

18. It is permissible to destroy these animals only from two perspectives. 
One is that when they are not destroyed, they destroy many animals. [105] This 
is a feature particularly characteristic of these animals, I mean those that live 
only by flesh. The other [perspective] is that souls are delivered from the 
bodies of no animals except for the body of human beings. Since this is the 
case, the delivering of souls like these from their bodies is like a bringing along 
and facilitating to [ultimate] deliverance. 

19. Since both perspectives apply to those that live only by flesh, they must 
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be exterminated so far as possible. Indeed, that brings about a lessening of 
animals being pained and a hope that their souls will enter into more suitable 
bodies. Vipers, scorpions, wasps, and so on have in common that they cause 
pain to animals and are not suitable to be used by man the way tame animals 
are used and put to work. Therefore it is permissible to annihilate and extermi- 
nate them. 

20. Animals that are put to work and that live from grass must not be exter- 
minated and annihilated. Rather, they are to be worked gently as we have 
mentioned and, as much as possible, used sparingly for food and bred sparingly 
lest they become so numerous that it is necessary to slaughter them in great 
numbers. That, however, is to be done with intent and according to need. Were 
it not that there is no hope of a soul in any but a human body being delivered, 
the judgment of reason would not give rein to their being slaughtered at all. 
Now those who engage in philosophy have disagreed about this matter. Some 
of them are of the opinion that man is to nourish himself by means of flesh, and 
others are not of that opinion. Socrates was among those who did not permit it. 

21. The judgment of intellect and justice being that man is not to cause pain 
to others, it follows that he is not to cause pain to himself either. Many matters 
forbidden by the judgment of intellect also come under this maxim, such as 
what the Hindus do in approaching God by burning their bodies and throwing 
them upon sharp pieces of iron and such as the Manicheans cutting off their 
testicles when they desire sexual intercourse, emaciating themselves through 
hunger and thirst, and soiling themselves by abstaining from water or using 
urine in place of it. Also entering into this classification, though far inferior, is 
what Christians do [106] in pursuing monastic life and withdrawing to her- 
mitages as well as many Muslims staying permanently in mosques, renouncing 
earnings, and restricting themselves to a modicum of repugnant food and to 
irritating and coarse clothing. Indeed, all of that is an iniquity towards them- 
selves and causes them pain that does not push away a preponderant pain. 

22. And Socrates had led a life like this in his early years, but he renounced 
it in later years as we mentioned before. There is a great diversity among 
people with respect to this classification not to be gone into here. Yet it is 
unavoidable that we say something approximating it by way of illustration. 


[F. Upper and Lower Limits] 


23. Thus we say: people differ with respect to their conditions. Some are 
raised in comfort and others in misery. Desires make a greater demand upon 
the souls of some—as with those who are enamored of women, wine, love of 
tule, and matters such as that with respect to which great diversity occurs 
among people. Thus the pain that befalls them in suppressing their desires 
differs greatly in accordance with the difference in their conditions. The skin of 
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one born of kings and brought up in their comfort will not endure coarse 
clothing nor will his stomach tolerate repugnant food in the way the one born of 
common people will. Rather, he will be severely pained from that. Similarly, 
those accustomed to having a certain kind of pleasure will be pained when 
prevented from having it; and the inconvenience will be multiplied for them and be 
more extensive and sharper than for one not accustomed to that pleasure. 

24. Because of that it is not possible to charge everyone in the same way; 
rather, it is to differ in accordance with the difference in their conditions. Thus, 
the philosophically minded children of kings are not charged with adhering to 
the food, drink, and other staples of life that the children of the common people 
are charged with unless it is done gradually when necessity calls for it. 

25. However, the limit it is not possible to go beyond is that they abstain 
from anything pleasant that can be attained only [107] by perpetrating iniquity 
and murder and, in general, from everything that antagonizes God and must not 
be done according to the judgment of intellect and justice. What is apart from 
that is allowed them. So this is the upper limit, I mean, with respect to giving 
oneself over to enjoyment. 

26. The lower limit—I mean, with respect to being ascetic and restricting 
oneself—is for a human being to eat what does not harm him or make him sick 
and not to reach beyond to what excessively pleases him or what he desires so 
that he becomes intent upon pleasure and desire rather than upon satisfying his 
hunger. And for him to wear what his skin endures without suffering and not to 
have a propensity for sumptuous, colorful clothing. And for him to dwell in 
what shelters him from excessive heat and cold and not to reach beyond to 
magnificent, splendid, colorfully adorned, and highly decorated dwellings un- 
less he have such an abundance of wealth that it is possible for him to extend it 
to such matters without iniquity, transgression, or self-exertion in acquisition. 
Therefore those born of poor fathers and brought up in shabby circumstances 
excel in this instance. For restricting oneself and being ascetic is easier for 
those like this, just as it was easier for Socrates than for Plato to restrict himself 
and be ascetic. 

27. What falls between these two limits is allowed. The one who practices 
that does not go outside of the title of philosopher; rather, it is permissible for 
him to be so entitled. Nonetheless, it is preferable to have a propensity for the 
lower limit more than for the higher limit. Virtuous souls, even if they are 
companions to bodies raised in comfort, gradually bring their bodies towards 
the lower limit. 

28. Yet to go beyond the lower limit is to go outside of philosophy, some- 
what in the way we have mentioned with respect to the conditions of the 
Hindus, Manicheans, monks, and hermits. It is to go outside the just life and to 
antagonize God, may He be exalted, by causing pain to souls needlessly and 
warrants [108] being placed outside the title of philosophy. The situation is 
similar with respect to going beyond the higher limit. We beseech God—the 
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Endower of intellect, the Dispeller of grief, and the Remover of anxiety—to 
give us success, direct us, and assist us in doing what is most favorable to Him 
and in bringing us closest to Him. 


[G. The Philosophic Life in Sum] 


29. In sum, I say: Since the Creator, may He be glorified and magnified, is 
a knower who is not ignorant and a doer of justice who does no injustice; and 
since He is unqualified knowledge, justice, and compassion; and since He is a 
creator and master to us, whereas we are slaves and vassals to Him; and since 
the slaves most beloved of their owners are those who most adhere to their 
ways of life and are most in accordance with their traditions; the slaves closest 
to God, may He be magnified and glorified, are those who are most learned, 
most just, most compassionate, and most kindly. This whole speech is what is 
meant by the statement of all philosophers: “Philosophy is making oneself simi- 
lar to God, may He be glorified and magnified, to the extent possible for a 
human being.” And this is the sum of the philosophic life. A detailed statement 
of it is what is in the Book of the Spiritual Medicine. For there we have men- 
tioned how to rid the soul of bad moral habits and the extent to which someone 
aspiring to be philosophic ought to concern himself with gaining a livelihood, 
acquisition, expenditure, and seeking ranks of rulership. 


(Ii. SELF-JUSTIFICATION] 


30. Since we have explained what we wanted to explain with respect to this 
topic, we will return and explain what pertains to us. And we will mention 
those who defame us and will mention that even until this day we have not 
lived a life—due to success granted by God and to His assistance—such that 
we deserve to be excluded from being designated “philosopher.” That is be- 
cause the one who deserves to have the title of philosophy stripped from him is 
the one who falls short in both parts of philosophy—I mean, knowledge and 
practice—through ignorance of what the philosopher is supposed to know or 
leading a life the philosopher is not supposed to lead. Yet we—due to God’s 
praise, grace, granted success, and guidance—are free from any of that. 

31. Now with respect to the classification of knowledge, if we had only the 
power to compose a book like this, that would prevent us from having the title 
of philosophy stripped away. In addition, there are our books! like On Demon- 
stration, On Divine Science, [109] On Spiritual Medicine, and our book On an 
Introduction to Physical Science, which is designated as Lecture on Nature. 
And there are our treatises’ like On Time, Place, Matter, Eternity, and Vac- 
uum, On the Form of the World, On the Reason for the Earth Arising in the 
Middle of the [Heavenly] Sphere, On the Reason the [Heavenly] Sphere Has 
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Circular Movement, and our treatises? On Composition and On Body Having Its 
Own Motion and This Motion Being Known. And there are our books pertain- 
ing to the soul, our books pertaining to matter, and our books about medicine 
like The Mansiri Book, our Book to Those Whom the Physician Does not Visit, 
our Book about Existing Drugs, the one designated as Royal Medicine, and the 
book designated as The Summary. With respect to the latter, none of the people 
of the kingdom has surpassed me nor has anyone yet followed along in my 
steps or copied me. And there are our books about the art of wisdom, which is 
alchemy according to the common people. In sum, up to the moment of my 
doing this treatise, nearly two hundred books, treatises, and pamphlets have 
issued forth from me in the physical and metaphysical branches of philosophy. 

32. With respect to mathematics, I acknowledge that I have looked into 
them only to the extent that was indispensable for me. That I have not con- 
sumed my time in trying to master them is deliberate on my part and not due to 
an incapacity for them. For those who so wish, I have set forth my excuses to 
the effect that what I have done is correct and not what those designated as 
philosophers do who consume their lives busying themselves with the details of 
geometry. 

33. If what I have reached with respect to knowledge is not what is reached 
by the one deserving to be called a philosopher, then I would like to know who 
such a one would be in this epoch of ours. 

34. Now with respect to the practical part, I have not in my life—due to 
God’s assistance and granting of success—reached beyond the two limits that I 
defined. Nor has there appeared anything from my actions such that it deserves 
to be said that my life is not a philosophic life. For I have not kept company 
with the ruler as a bearer of arms or as one entrusted with his affairs. Rather, I 
have kept company with him as one engaged in medicine and a convive having 
free rein over two matters: when he was sick, to cure him [110] and to improve 
the condition of his body; and when his body was healthy, to entertain him and 
to advise him——God knows that of me—about everything I hoped would be of 
sound benefit for him and for his flock. 

35. It has not appeared that I have an avidity for amassing money and 
spending it nor for disputing with people, quarreling with them, or being ini- 
quitous to them. Rather it is known that I am the opposite of all that and have 
an aversion to claiming many of my rights. 

36. With respect to the way I eat, drink, and engage in festivities, those who 
have frequently observed me in such activities surely know that I do not reach 
any point of excess. It is the same with the rest of what can be observed of my 
conduct with respect to clothing, mounts, and male and female servants. 

37. With respect to my love of knowledge, my avid desire for it, and my 
striving for it, it is known among those who have been my companions and 
have observed me that from the time of my youth until this moment I have 
never ceased being eagerly devoted to it. It is such that should I chance upon a 
book I have not read or a man I have not sounded out, I do not pay attention to 
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any concern whatever—even if that is of major harm to me—until I have gone 
through the book and learned what the man is about. My patience and striving 
are such that in a single year I have written, in a script like that used on 
amulets, more than twenty thousand pages. In working on the large Summary, I 
spent fifteen years working night and day so weakening my eyesight and ruin- 
ing the muscles in my hand that at this moment I am prevented from reading 
and writing. Though my situation is thus, I exert myself as much as I can not to 
abandon them and always have recourse to someone to read and write for me. 


[IV. CONCLUSION] 


38. Thus if according to these people the extent of my practice with respect 
to these matters brings me down from the rank of philosophy and the goal of 
following the philosophic life according to them is other than what we have 
described, then let them set it before us either in clear speech or in writing. 
Thus we may accept it from them, if they bring forth a superior knowledge; or 
we may refute them if we establish that there is a mistake or deficiency in it. 

39. Let me, out of indulgence towards them, grant that I fall short with 
respect to the practical part. Still, what can they possibly say with respect to the 
theoretical part? If they have [111] found me to be deficient with respect to it, 
let them tell me what they have to say about that so that we may look into it 
and afterwards concede that they are right or refute their error. And if they have 
not found me to be deficient with respect to the theoretical part, the most 
appropriate thing is for them to take advantage of my knowledge and not to pay 
attention to my life. Then they will be doing something like what the poet says: 


Put into practice my learning, 

For if I fall short in my doing, 

To your advantage is my learning, 
And of no harm my short falling. 


40. This is what I wanted to set down in this treatise. To the Endower of 
intellect, praises without end—as He deserves and merits. And may God bless 
His chosen male servants and His good female servants. 

41. The Book of the Philosophic Life is completed. To God, may He be 
exalted, praise in every circumstance, always, perpetually, and eternally. 


NOTES 


1. The text has the singular: mithl kitabind. 
2. The text has the singular: wa <mithl> magqdlatina. 
3. See preceding note. 


The Origins of al-Razi’s Political Philosophy 


CHARLES E. BUTTERWORTH 
University of Maryland 


I. INTRODUCTION 


We begin our inquiry into the origins of al-Razi’s political philosophy with 
his Book of the Philosophic Life (Kitab al-Sirah al-Falsafiyyah) not because it 
provides the fullest statement or is in any sense his earliest writing, but because 
it is most readily accessible. The questions raised in this treatise are central to 
his fuller teaching and are more clearly stated in this work than in his other 
writings. Here he seeks to justify the way he has led his life by showing how 
closely it parallels that of his acknowledged master, Socrates. For al-Razi, as 
for Socrates, the problem is to what extent the philosophically inclined individ- 
ual must engage in, and be concerned with, the world of human beings as 
opposed to the world of ideas. 

That, of course, is not the whole question. In defending his own conduct by 
comparison to that of Socrates, al-R4zi must also counter the unspoken suspi- 
cion that the pursuit of philosophy threatens the faith of the community. His 
success at fully exculpating himself from this silent charge without ever ad- 
dressing it explicitly is a clear sign of how adroitly al-Razi has crafted the 
treatise. As will become clear in what follows, he accomplishes this feat by 
enlarging the sphere of philosophy, by taking it beyond the way it is conven- 
tionally viewed—that is, as a quasi-ethical, quasi-metaphysical pursuit. And 
this, again, is part of the appeal the treatise has for us. 

Whereas Socrates had to contend with the ridicule heaped upon him and his 
endeavors by so gifted a comic poet as Aristophanes, al-Razi has to answer the 
slanders of nameless contemporaries. For Socrates, the charges of Aristophanes 
awakened and then nurtured suspicions in the breasts of his fellow Athenians. 
Apparently never quite able to lay those suspicions to rest, he even contributed 
to them by the dismal account he gave of himself at his trial, at least if we are 
to believe Plato’s and Xenophon’s accounts. But both of these thinkers de- 
fended Socrates’ memory in other writings: 


One can easily receive the impression that Plato and Xenophon presented their 


Socrates in conscious contradiction to Aristophanes’ presentation. Itis.. difficult 
to say whether the profound differences between the Aristophanean Socrates and 
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the Platonic-Xenophontic Socrates must not be traced to a profound change in 
Socrates himself: to his conversion from a youthful contempt for the political or 
moral things, for the human things or human beings, to a mature concern with 
them. The clearest and most thoughtful exposition of this possibility known to me 
is to be found in Muhammad b. Zakariyya al-Razi’s The Philosophic Way of Life.' 


Because of the impassioned manner in which al-Razi—defending himself— 
speaks of Socrates and his change from something like solitary asceticism to 
involvement with human beings and political matters, we turn to his exposition 
with enthusiasm. In this writing, al-Razi pleads eloquently for the pursuit of 
philosophy and does so without ever losing sight of how fellow Muslims dis- 
dain such activity.” The answer he gives to their charges leads us to the thresh- 
old of political philosophy and to its basic concerns. To make these observa- 
tions clearer and somewhat more persuasive, I would like to analyze the basic 
argument of the Book of the Philosophic Life and examine the way it adum- 
brates al-R4zi’s broader political teaching. 


II. THE ARGUMENT OF THE TEXT 


The Book of the Philosophic Life may be divided into four major parts: an 
introduction, a digression in which al-Rāzī sets forth the basic characteristics of 
the philosophic life, an attempt at self-justification, and a conclusion. By far 
the shortest parts of the work are the introduction and the conclusion, each 
amounting to less than a page of printed text (paras. 1—3, 99:3—13 and paras. 
38—40, 110:16-111:7).* Even his attempt at justifying himself is quite short 
and amounts to little more than two pages (paras. 30—37, 108:13-110:15). So 
by far the most extensive and detailed part of the book is that presented explic- 
itly as a digression, namely, the account al-Razi gives of the philosophic life. 


A. The Introduction (paras. 1-3, 99:2-13) 


The work opens with al-Razi noting that people of speculation, discernment, 
and attainment have criticized him for turning away from the life of philoso- 
phers—especially the life led by his leader, master, or imam, Socrates. He is 
blamed for engaging with people and involving himself with the means of mak- 
ing a living, whereas the philosophical life as lived by Socrates consists in 
refraining from activities that lead to contact with others—especially the rich 
and powerful—and in showing little concern for his personal comfort (para. 1, 
99:3-5 and see para. 34, 109:19-110:2). Central to the list of nine activities 
from which Socrates is said to have refrained (99:5-7) is his refusal to acquire 
anything, a refusal that finds a symbolic parallel in the central place his wrap- 
ping himself in a ragged garment occupies among the enumeration of activities 
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in which he did engage (99:79). This pairing takes precedence over the more 
apposite linking of Socrates’ refusal to wear fine clothing—the third example 
of things he shunned—and his recourse to a ragged garment. It should also be 
noted that the negative list begins and ends with references to Socrates’ antiso- 
cial behavior, whereas the positive list refers to such conduct only at the end. 
Surrounding the mention in the negative list that he “did not acquire” are exam- 
ples of how he shunned acquisition—that is, by not building and not begetting. 
Only his lack of concern with food and drink is cited equally often. From these 
two lists, then, it appears that Socrates’ disinterest in acquisition and in bodily 
comforts attracted most attention. Indeed, in contrast to the nine references to 
his clothing habits, various instances of his failure to acquire, and lack of appe- 
tite with respect to food and drink, there are only three indications of his disin- 
terest in contact with other humans. 

Now the enumeration of all these negative and positive activities is based on 
what is related of Socrates (al-ma’thir <“anhu> annahu, [99:5]),* that is, on 
what is generally believed about him. Breaking its fine rhetorical balance is the 
intriguing additional claim al-R4zi sets forth about Socrates—one so worded 
that it can only be understood as referring back to the earlier enumeration of 
what is related (see 99:5)—to the effect that he never practiced dissimulation 
(taqiyyah) either with the common people or with those in authority. Instead, 
“he confronted them with what was truth according to him” (bal yajbahuhum 
bi-mā huwa al-haqq ‘indahu) and did so “in the most explicit and clearest 
utterances” (bi-ashrah al-alfaz wa abyanihā [see 99:9—10]). It is, nonetheless, 
a claim developed nowhere in the treatise. Al-Razi lets Socrates’ reluctance to 
dissimulate pass in silence either because, unlike us, he does not know that 
Socrates was anything but nondissimulatory—that he was ironic above all 
else—or because he is overly impressed by Socrates’ death and thinks that had 
he not been so forthcoming with the people of Athens he might have survived.’ 
A more interesting line of thought is that al-Razi does know about Socratic 
dissimulation and is thus practicing something of the same here by merely 
repeating the characterization without either defending Socrates for it or depict- 
ing it as an inappropriate practice. 

Not content to blame al-R4zi for his worldly pursuits, these same critics go 
on to insist that the life led by Socrates is evil insofar as it (a) goes against the 
course of nature as well as against cultivating and begetting and (b) leads to the 
ruination of the world as well as to the destruction of the human race. As 
presented here, then, the issue is whether the philosophic life Socrates is re- 
puted to have led—a solitary, austere life that ignores his own as well as other 
people’s needs—is good. Al-Razi, who claims to follow Socrates, is by no 
means solitary or austere. And even though the critics blame the self-imposed 
isolation and abstemiousness of Socrates, they fault al-Razi for failing to lead 
such a life. At the very least, the critics are not consistent. 

Nothing permits us to explain the inconsistency as arising from two sets of 
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critics. The text presents the two critiques as coming from the same individ- 
uals. Al-Razi merely adds—clearly referring back to the “people of specula- 
tion, discernment, and attainment” whom he had first mentioned as having 
criticized and found fault with him—“then they said” (thumma qali). What is 
more, this characterization of them as “people of speculation, discernment, and 
attainment” is not particularly flattering. Apart from acknowledging that they 
have discernment, it is purely descriptive: it tells us what they do and what they 
have achieved, nothing more. Even the gracious inclination to their ability to 
distinguish becomes an empty gesture once the full set of recrimations is pre- 
sented. 

At any rate, al-R4zi says nothing about this inconsistency in what follows. 
He concentrates instead on defending Socrates’ solitary austerity as merely a 
zealous excess of youth. Since Socrates abandoned it early on, al-R4zi sees no 
need to investigate whether a life so devoted to the pursuit of wisdom that it 
ignores all other concerns is laudable, nay, is the good life, or whether the 
good life is the balanced one he describes as his own at the end of the treatise. 
Still the issue cannot be ignored, for it points to the broader question of 
whether the pursuit of philosophy must be so single-minded that it takes no 
account of the needs of men or, differently stated, whether the proper focus of 
philosophy is nature and the universe or human things. 


B. The Philosophic Life, A Digression of Sorts 
(Paras. 4—29, 99:14-108:12) 


This long part or section consists of seven subsections. In the first two, al- 
Razi seeks to justify Socrates’ life by showing that the solitary and austere 
portrait just presented is not accurate insofar as Socrates turned away from 
those practices later in life (paras. 4—6, 99:14—100:14) and by arguing that 
austerity or abstemiousness is better than profligacy (paras. 7—8, 100:15— 
101:4). In the three intermediate subsections, al-R4zi provides what he terms 
the complete argument about the philosophic life grounded in six principles 
taken from other works (paras. 9-10, 101:5—102:5), then illustrates what he 
means by explaining two of the principles in detail—namely, the fifth one 
concerning pleasure (paras. 11—14, 102:6—-103:13) and the fourth one to the 
effect that we should not cause pain (paras. 15—22, 103:14—106:6). In the last 
two subsections of this “digression,” al-R4zi notes that even though the diver- 
sity among the conditions of human beings necessitates the relative character of 
his discussion thus far, a general rule of upper and lower limits can still be 
stated (paras. 23-28, 106:7—108:3); and he provides a summary definition of 
the philosophic life (para. 29, 108:4—12). 

1. (Paras. 4—6) It was Socrates’ “great amazement over philosophy” (shid- 
dat ‘ajabih bi-al-falsafah) that occasioned his earlier solitary austerity, accord- 
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ing to al-Razi (para. 5, 100:1). Other reasons for these practices of Socrates 
derive from his love for philosophy, “desire to devote to it the time otherwise 
dedicated to passions and pleasures,” being inclined to it by nature, and “mak- 
ing light of and looking down on those who did not view philosophy in the 
way” he thought it deserved and “who preferred what was baser than it.” All of 
these led him to the kind of excessive attitude that frequently befalls people 
when they first become desirous of something; they come back to a balanced 
approach once they have penetrated it deeply. In sum, Socrates was infatuated 
with philosophy as a youth, but returned to a more conventional way of life as 
he came to understand philosophy better. Though al-Razi does not emphasize it 
as much as we might wish, all of these causes seem to come back to a single 
one—Socrates’ uncompromising pursuit of philosophy, a pursuit so intently 
focused that it seems almost erotic. The one passing reference he does make to 
“stirring and ardent matters” is sufficient reminder. After all, Socrates is known 
for characterizing himself as erotic about his pursuit of wisdom.‘ 

More attention is paid to this earlier conduct of his—that is, it is more a part 
of common opinion and rumor—because such conduct is so unfamiliar and 
astonishing to most people. Indeed, observes al-Razi, people like to talk about 
the unusual. This settled, al-R4zi now denies that his own conduct differs from 
that of Socrates, “even though we fall short of him greatly and acknowledge 
our deficiency in practicing the just life, suppressing desires, loving knowl- 
edge, and aspiring to it” (para. 6, 100:10-—i2). Thus, al-R4zi’s first defense of 
himself is that “our difference with Socrates . . . is not about quality of life but 
about quantity” (100:12-13). 

The wording permits al-Razi to compare himself, albeit unfavorably, with 
what is praiseworthy in Socrates’ life and to avoid being precise about whether 
this praiseworthy element is related to the first or second period of his life. 
Ostensibly, he need not blame that solitary austerity because Socrates turned 
away from it in order to follow a more balanced life. Thus, however blamewor- 
thy such conduct might be in itself, Socrates pursued it neither long enough nor 
intensely enough to deserve blame. Al-R4zi refrains from blaming Socrates for 
his solitary austere practices, then, because they did not lead to dire conse- 
quences. He sees no reason to blame such withdrawal or such austerity simply. 

We, however, must focus our attention on what al-Razi deems characteristic 
of the pursuit of philosophy and praiseworthy in Socrates’ life—namely, prac- 
ticing justice, controlling the passions, and seeking knowledge. It is for this 
deficiency that he excuses himself, not for his solitary or abstemious practices. 
We must note, in addition, that despite having already acknowledged how Soc- 
rates distinguished himself as a soldier (para. 4, 99:17—18), al-Razi now cites 
only the virtues of justice, moderation, and wisdom, courage is passed over in 
silence. There is no place in his understanding of philosophy for the simply 
political virtue. 

Though he admits to falling short of Socrates in these matters, he does not 
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think he therefore deserves blame: “We are not inferior if we acknowledge our 
failing with respect to him, for that is the truth and acknowledging the truth is 
more noble and virtuous” (para. 6, 100:13—14). Such honesty, surely not in al- 
Razi’s own interest, allows him to avoid determining whether Socrates’ stan- 
dard is too high—too far beyond the reach of most human beings. Moreover, 
given the notion that Socrates’ earlier devotion to philosophy was excessive, so 
excessive that he himself later turned away from it, al-Razi would be better 
advised to show that he directs himself according to the standard of the later 
Socrates. He cannot do so, however, for he has deftly avoided making Socra- 
tes’ solitary austerity, or the pursuit of philosophy connected with it, an issue. 

2. (Paras. 7—8) Another point also needs to be made, namely, al-Razi’s 
contention that his critics can blame neither of Socrates’ ways of life. Noting 
that what is at issue is the extent to which one practices solitary austerity, that 
no one would contend it is either virtuous or noble to give oneself up to pas- 
sions and to prefer them, he refers to his famous book The Spiritual Medicine 
(al-Tibb al-Ruhani) for the first time (para. 7, 100:15—-17). On the basis of 
what is set forth there, he insists that what is virtuous and noble is “taking each 
need to the extent that is indispensable” or that does not entail a pain exceeding 
the pleasure attached to it. Consequently, Socrates’ early way of life is “truly 
blameworthy” insofar as it “leads to the ruination of the world and the perdition 
of people.” That point conceded, however, al-R4zi immediately counters with 
the observation made earlier, namely, that Socrates did turn back from it in 
time to “beget, war against the enemy, and attend sessions of festivities” (para. 
8, 100:19-101:1 and see para. 4, 99:17—18). 

Explicitly and implicitly, then, the argument is based on the idea that there 
is nothing inherently wrong with Socrates’ early pursuit of solitary abstemious- 
ness; it did not harm him, and he abandoned it in time to participate in activ- 
ities conducive to human well-being. Differently stated, whatever the critics 
may claim, such conduct is not wrong per se nor against nature. It is to be 
judged in terms of its results—in quantitative terms, rather than in qualitative 
ones—and it becomes wrong only when followed to the point of threatening 
the well-being of the abstemious solitary or of the human race (see para. 7, 
100:15-16). 

Nor can his critics impugn al-Razi as being sated with desires just because 
he does not imitate Socrates’ solitary austerity. The point is eminently sensible, 
but al-Razi then seeks to summarize the argument by contending that although 
he falls short of Socrates’ earlier conduct (one he has now made defensible), he 
is still philosophical if compared to nonphilosophic people: “And we, even if 
we do not deserve the name of philosophy in comparison to Socrates, surely 
deserve its name in comparison to non-philosophic people” (para. 8, 101:3—4; 
see also 101:1—3). A more persuasive argument would begin by insisting that 
solitary austerity is always a threat to the world we live in and then praise the 
salubrious consequences of the life of the reformed Socrates. 
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That argument is not appropriate, however, for Socrates’ begetting, warring, 
and merrymaking are not at issue for al-R4zi’s critics. Rather, it is whether 
doing those things prevents one from being philosophic. That al-Razi has en- 
gaged in activities similar to these is why they blame him, after all. But he 
chooses to pass over the question in silence. By phrasing his defense in quan- 
titative terms, he fails to give an adequate account of the balanced life. What 
al-Razi needs to do here is show that, despite Socrates’ later involvement in 
worldly activities, he continued to be as interested in philosophy as before. Or, 
even more to the point, al-Razi needs to argue that Socrates’ earlier solitary 
austerity kept him from pursuing philosophy fully insofar as it prevented him 
from paying attention to the questions related to human conduct. 

3. (Paras. 9-10) He takes up neither line of argument because either one 
would take him away from his next stated goal, namely, setting forth the argu- 
ment that completes his depiction of the philosophic life. Such a claim notwith- 
standing, what follows is less an argument than an enumeration of six princi- 
ples, all taken from other works. The reason given for setting them forth is that 
“we need to support . . . the goal we are intent upon in this treatise” by means 
of them (see para. 9, 101:7—8). Then, after mentioning the four works from 
which they are taken and insisting on the importance of The Spiritual Medicine, 
he lists the principles (101:13—102:5): 

a. What occurs to us after death depends on the way we live now. 

b. The reason for our being created is not to attain bodily pleasure, but to 
acquire knowledge and practice justice—they lead to release to the world 
without death or pain. 

c. Nature and passion favor pleasure now, but intellect urges putting it aside 
for what is better. 

d. Our Lord does not want us to cause pain, commit injustice, or be ignorant; 
and He punishes those who cause suffering. 

e. We should not endure a pain hoping to get a pleasure that is inferior to it. 

f. The Creator has given us the things we need to subsist and the means to 
them. 

Three of these principles (a, d, and f) are based on premises that can be re- 
solved only if the soundness of what has been revealed about God is granted, 
and the other three demand extensive discussion. Here, no defense of revelation 
is offered, nor does al-Razi do more than say that these principles have all been 
discussed elsewhere. Moreover, except for the two principles developed in the 
immediate sequel, he passes over all of the others in silence. The two he does 
consider are the one concerning pleasure (e), phrased almost as an imperative, 
and that concerning divine providence (d), with its concomitant obligation. 
Though the fourth principle does shed some light on the second and the fifth on 
the third, neither clarifies the first or the last principle. 

4. (Paras. 11-14) The explanation of the fifth principle serves to confirm 
Socrates’ wisdom in his earlier period of solitary abstinence. Al-Razi’s argu- 
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ment is that if the pleasures in the life to come are neither intermittent nor 
limited, whereas pleasures in this life are both, it is foolish to place the former 
in jeopardy by pursuing the latter. He does concede, however, that all other 
pleasures would be permitted. Nonetheless, the philosopher will train himself 
to resist even these permitted pleasures, because such training makes it easier to 
resist. 

The principle is sound and eminently reasonable, as long as the basic prem- 
ise is true. Clearly, no one—normally thoughtful citizen no more than philoso- 
pher—would forego such restraint in order to pursue a pleasure likely to jeop- 
ardize greater pleasure in the next life. Still, we do not know whether the 
premise is sound. Nor is al-Razi willing to argue it here. For him, it is suffi- 
cient to posit the principle. Nonetheless, al-Razi does drop two hints here about 
the problematic character of the premise. First, he denotes the world to come as 
the world of the soul (para. 11, 102:10) and then brings in the ancients to 
vouch for at least some of what he sets forth here (para. 12, 102:15), leaving us 
to wonder how much they might have to say about the broader points. 

5. (Paras. 15-22) Even more interesting is the fourth principle, that con- 
ceming the obligation we are under not to cause pain. Again, assuming that the 
premise to the effect that our Lord and Master watches over us with compas- 
sion is true, it follows that He does not want us to cause others pain. But since 
pain sometimes arises by a nonhuman cause, the reason must be that it is 
necessary and inevitable. Al-R4zi does not say why it is necessary and inevita- 
ble, but it would seem to follow that it fits into a divine plan in some way 
unknown to us. The basic point—assuming the soundness of the original prem- 
ise—is that we should cause no pain to any living creature not deserving it, 
unless the pain caused wards off a greater pain (para. 15, 103:14-104:4). This 
principle helps us understand what warrants many practices that would other- 
wise be deemed wrong, especially those related to hunting wild animals and to 
exerting or even mistreating those that have been domesticated. The first dis- 
tinction, that between hunting—i.e., killing—wild animals and exerting tame 
ones is couched in terms of what kings do, as opposed to what ordinary people 
do. But it is pursued no further. Indeed, in attempting to explain how such 
actions might be carried out according to an intelligent and just rule—and thus 
be justified even though they cause a living creature pain—al-Razi momen- 
tarily neglects the question of hunting wild animals. 

He begins by noting that certain medical practices presuppose the permis- 
sibility of inflicting a lesser pain so as to obtain a greater good: physicians 
sometimes cause patients to undergo painful treatment for the sake of reducing 
suffering or bringing about healing. Sometimes they even insist upon the pa- 
tient ingesting foul substances or sacrificing a limb or organ in order to save the 
body (para. 16, 104:4—6). On another level, this line of reasoning permits 
inflicting pain on one species of being in order, thereby, to benefit a higher 
species. Thus al-Razi explains that a horse may be ridden hard—even to the 
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point of death—if that leads to the saving of human life, especially the life of a 
learned man or one valuable to the community (104:6-11). And on yet another 
level, the reasoning justifies inflicting pain—even death—on one member of 
the same species in order to preserve another member. Hence, when two men 
are in danger of perishing but one can be saved if the other is abandoned or 
allowed to die, al-Razi thinks it reasonable that the one most useful for the 
well-being of people survive (104:11—14). 

The reasoning here tacitly assumes a hierarchy in nature. Insofar as we use 
other species of animals for our nourishment, we unreflectively abide by such a 
hierarchy in daily life. Nonetheless, we hesitate about, or even resist, its appli- 
cation to fellow human beings. Yet al-Razi is merely making explicit some- 
thing we all seem to acknowledge implicitly, namely, that however equal hu- 
man beings may be in principle, they are not all equal in fact—they are not all 
equally valuable to the community. Indeed, we follow such reasoning in vot- 
ing, in exempting some individuals from military service, and in assigning 
military tasks. The only viable counters to the principle would be radical egali- 
tarianism or insisting that, as the measure of all things, man is inviolate.’ 
Though easier to live with, neither is a priori any sounder than al-R4zi’s. 

It must also be noted that the reasoning here goes back to the original ac- 
knowledgement of necessity bringing about pain and suffering (see para. 15, 
103:15-17). Yet only the second example, inflicting pain upon one species in 
order to benefit another, explicitly corresponds to the original formulation of 
the problem (i.e., 104:1—4): 


[There are all] sorts of wrongs, the pleasure kings take in hunting animals, and the 
excess to which people go in exerting tame animals when they use them. Now all 
of that must be according to an intelligent and just intent, rule, method, and 
doctrine—one that is not exceeded nor deviated from. 


The first example depends upon an extension of the necessity argument and 
reminds us that we willingly submit to pain when persuaded it will bring 
greater good. Introduction of this greater good principle underlies the second 
example and also the third. More attention is paid in each of the latter two, 
however, to necessity. Though both it and pursuit of the greater good some- 
times bring us to inflict pain upon ourselves, necessity as well as attention to 
the dictates of intellect and justice are needed to justify inflicting pain upon 
inferior species of being or—in extreme cases—upon one of our own (see 
para. 16, 104:7 and 8). 

Al-R4zi turns from this line of reasoning to the topic he passed over earlier, 
hunting. In keeping with the principle guiding the discussion, he holds that we 
may hunt and pursue only carnivorous animals and those that are dangerous but 
useless. Two considerations are adduced to justify their destruction. The first is 
that they will exterminate or harm other animals if left to themselves and the 
second is that in killing them, their future life is in no way harmed. This is 
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because the soul is fully released only from human bodies after death (paras. 
17-18, 104:15-105:4, esp. para. 18, 104:18—105:3). That is, none but the 
human soul lives on apart from the body after death. 

Though the two considerations are originally presented as applying to both 
groups of animals, that is, the carnivorous as well as those that are dangerous 
but useless, al-Razi later modifies his judgment. On the grounds that carnivo- 
rous animals necessarily threaten the existence of other animals, he restricts the 
first consideration so as to infer an obligation to exterminate them. Because 
dangerous but useless animals cause harm incidentally rather than necessarily, 
only the second consideration fully applies to them. Thus, no more than the 
right of destroying them can be inferred. Even the added distinction—namely, 
that they may be annihilated as well as exterminated—pales in comparison to 
his conclusion that the former “must be exterminated so far as possible” (para. 
19, 105:4—9). Perhaps as a way of softening the harshness of this imperative, 
al-Rāzī invokes the hope that the passage of their souls “into more suitable 
bodies” will thereby be facilitated.* 

Finally, the same line of reasoning about the nonhuman soul not living on 
after death comes to sanction killing tame and herbivorous animals. But the fact 
that the latter are useful in addition to being harmless dictates that they be 
treated gently and sacrificed only as needed.’ That the usefulness of animals, 
tame or dangerous, is judged solely from the human perspective is perfectly in 
keeping with al-Razi’s focus here on the best human life. He looks at the chain 
of being only insofar as it relates to human beings. 

Apart from the medical treatment already discussed, causing pain to oneself 
is not permitted. The difference between the actions first examined—permissi- 
ble pain inflicted upon oneself for the sake of health and upon other beings in 
order to achieve a greater good—and nonpermissible pain caused to oneself is 
stated in a preliminary manner here as what is regulated by the judgment of 
justice and intellect for the first actions and by the judgment of intellect for the 
second (see para. 21, 105:15—17). Later, however, the distinction is abandoned 
and nonmedical inflicting of pain on oneself called wrong because it goes 
against the larger principle: no greater good is attained by inflicting pain upon 
ourselves nor is any greater pain avoided (106:2-3). 

Though it remains implicit, al-Razi’s thinking here seems to be that we 
come no closer to our Lord and Creator by such practices nor do we stifle any 
desires (see 105:17—19). There is a definite hierarchy in his enumeration of the 
kinds of pain different religious groups inflict upon themselves in this quest. 
The self-immolation and torture practiced by Hindus are simply repugnant to 
reason as are the acts of abuse engaged in by Manicheans. Explicitly stated as 
less serious are the seclusionary practices of Christians and Muslims and even 
the instances of self-neglect sometimes engaged in by the latter. Still, all of 
these are wrong insofar as they inflict pain but avoid no greater pain. 

The discussion calls to mind Socrates’ earlier phase of solitary abstinence, 
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and he is mentioned here as having leaned somewhat to those who neglect 
themselves—that is, he was more like a Muslim or Christian than a Hindu or 
Manichean (see para. 22, 106:3—5 and para. 20, 105:13-14). Al-Razi does not 
elaborate, but we are aware that Socrates only inclined to them, that his austere 
or abstemious—perhaps even ascetic—practices did not lead him to inflict 
harm upon himself or to discipline his body in any way. Rather, they were the 
natural consequences of his neglecting immediate needs in order to devote him- 
self more fully to the pursuit of philosophy. His asceticism, if it can be called 
that, was one of omission rather than of commission. Above all, it must be 
asked whether the discussion sheds new light on al-Razi’s earlier attempt to 
distinguish himself quantitatively from Socrates: precisely because such prac- 
tices of inflicting pain upon oneself are unjust and lead to no new knowledge, 
we must wonder about the extent to which Socrates actually achieved justice 
and knowledge in his first way of life. 

6. (Paras. 23—28) The discussion of these two principles permits al-Razi to 
formulate a general rule of conduct. Taking into account the diversity occa- 
sioned by wealth and upbringing, yet not wanting to do away with these roots, 
he states his rule in terms of upper and lower limits with respect to the maxi- 
mum amount of pleasure one may seek—the upper limit—and the minimum 
amount of pleasure one may seek—the lower limit. The maximum for enjoy- 
ment is phrased, drawing on the preceding discussion, in terms of seeking no 
pleasure that causes hurt to another being or leads to its death (see para. 25, 
106:18—107:2 with paras. 23-24, 106:7—-18). The lower limit is defined in 
terms of not limiting oneself in the pursuit of pleasures in such a way as to 
expose the body to danger or weaken it, while at the same time making the 
preservation of the body—and not seeking pleasure—one’s primary goal (see 
para. 26, 107:3-12). 

Guidelines restricting the pursuit of pleasure are set forth in the discussion of 
both the upper and lower limits, the two differing with respect to the way 
pleasure is acquired and its object. For the upper limit, the examples focus on 
pleasure sought by means of another or at another’s expense, whereas for the 
lower limit they have to do with pleasure that is more personal: nourishment, 
clothing, and shelter. Thus, though constraining the quest for pleasure is urged 
in both, the discussion of permissible pleasure in the lower limit insists upon 
giving a minimal amount of attention to the body. It is, however, a strict mini- 
mum: the principle, first stated in terms of not being too lenient with the body 
or pursuing more than what is needed merely to preserve it, that is, seeking 
things because they are enjoyable (para. 26, 107:3-9), is then expanded to 
include exhortation to training in doing without (para. 26, 107:9-12 and also 
para. 27, 107:13—15). Later, it becomes evident that al-Razi is also concerned 
about the least one can permit oneself—anything less than that least being 
overly harsh and similar to the blameworthy self-inflicted pains enumerated in 
the preceding subsection (para. 28, 107:15—108:1)."° 
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The standard used to explain how one understands the upper limit is the 
judgment of intellect or justice or—and, though mentioned here for the first 
time, presented as an equivalent—what displeases God. Moreover, despite ini- 
tial hesitations and false allusions, al-Razi eventually formulates a standard 
based on the judgment of intellect and justice in order to determine the lower 
limit. First he says that infringing the second understanding of the lower limit is 
unjust (107:17), then that it is against philosophy (107:17—108:1)—that is, 
against reason or the intellect. But he says nothing about displeasing God, 
content perhaps to let the references to Hindus, Manicheans, and Christians 
carry the implication. 

With respect to the lower limit, the diversity of human character and habit 
must be respected. Shelter suitable for a man of modest means will not be 
adequate for one used to elegant dwellings, nor will a man of modest means be 
able to accommodate himself to an elegant dwelling without the kind of strug- 
gle that will hinder him from his primary goal (para. 26, 107:3—9). The dis- 
parities caused by such differences in fortune provoke al-R4zi to no suggestions 
about the need to strive for a more equitable distribution of wealth or to regu- 
late the way it is passed on. Completely eschewing such excursions into politics 
and political economy, he notes merely that the less wealthy may have an 
easier time of abiding by the lower limit and that, all things considered, it is 
preferable to lean more towards that limit (para. 26, 107:9-12 and especially 
para. 27, 107:13-15). 

7. (Para. 29) The summary statement of the philosophic life, that to which 
all of the preceding contributes, consists of four basic parts. It begins with al- 
Razi asserting certain qualities of the Creator. He then seeks a rule of conduct 
based on an analogy between the way servants seek to please their sovereigns 
or owners and the way we should please our Sovereign Master. Next he draws 
a conclusion from that analogy about the character of philosophy. And he ends 
with the declaration that the fuller explanation of this summary statement is to 
be found in The Spiritual Medicine. 

The way al-Rāzī moves from the assertion about the qualities of the Creator 
to the conclusion that the goal of philosophy is to be as much like God as 
possible is extraordinarily subtle and inventive. It consists of a conditional syl- 
logism along with an explanation of what the syllogism is intended to mean. 
The first premise of the conditional syllogism is that the Creator is a knower 
ignorant of nothing and so just as to commit no injustice. Then, setting forth 
the second premise as an explanation of the kind of knowledge and justice 
appropriate to the Creator, namely, knowledge and justice without qualifica- 
tion, al-Razi adds—without further argument—that compassion or mercy 
(rahmah) is also of this character (108:5). It is not clear whether compassion is 
added so that the reader not conceive of justice in the present context as neces- 
sarily harsh and unyielding or because one cannot speak of justice as related to 
the Creator without thinking also of compassion. At any rate, its introduction 
has certainly not been prepared by the preceding discussion. The third premise 
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states the relationship between us and the Creator: He is to us as a creator and a 
master (malik), whereas we are to Him as slaves and vassals (‘abid mamlikin). 
So stated, it abuts in a logical discrepancy. If God is to us as a creator and 
master, then we should be to Him as creatures and vassals or as creatures and 
slaves; but God’s being our Creator does not make us His slaves. Al-Razi drops 
the logical parallelism between the creator and created in order to introduce one 
less obvious, namely, that between the Creator as Master and us as indebted to 
this Master. Politics enters into consideration given the relationship between us 
and the Creator, but it is a politics based on a hierarchy that can never be 
collapsed. The final premise, posed solely from the perspective of subjection, 
is that the slaves most loved by their owners (mawadlihim) are those who adhere 
most closely to their ways of life and are most observant of their traditions 
(108:5-6). 

On the basis of these premises, al-Razi concludes that “the slaves closest to 
God, may He be magnified and glorified, are those who are most learned, most 
just, most compassionate, and most kindly” (108:7). The idea is that we must 
be to our Master as slaves are to their owners; we must follow His way of life 
and traditions. Perhaps, since knowledge and justice do not fully encompass 
God’s life and traditions, al-Rāzī finds it necessary to add compassion in the 
second premise and kindliness in the conclusion. But both are added without 
explanation. In each instance, the language al-Rāzī chooses permits one to 
think that he is merely drawing on other qualities of God so as to ward off any 
attempt to restrict justice. To be sure, revelation apprises us that God’s justice 
is tempered with mercy and kindliness—the justice of divine punishment, even 
the punishment of the day of judgment, notwithstanding. In the end, al-Razi’s 
refusal here to explain why he so mingles God’s justice with mercy and kindli- 
ness leaves us to wonder whether it is merely an indirect suggestion to his 
detractors that they should so temper their sense of justice in reaching judgment 
about him. 

It is not possible to answer such questions on the basis of the text before us. 
Al-Rāzī has made it impossible to pursue the inquiry by the way he has struc- 
tured the syllogism. This syllogism, he further asserts, embodies what all phi- 
losophers mean when they say “philosophy is making oneself similar to God, 
may He be magnified and glorified, to the extent possible for a human being” 
(108:8—9). Even more importantly, “this is the sum of the philosophic life.” 
This summary description recalls Socrates’ playful attempt to persuade The- 
odorus that those who truly deserve to be called philosophers have no need of 
the knowledge most men praise, that their greater or deeper knowledge leads 
them to flee the world in order to become as much like the deity as they can. It 
is, nonetheless, an incident relating to Socrates’ life that is in no way alluded to 
here.” 

Nor, replete as it is with implications, does al-Rāzī present this summary 
statement as his full account of what constitutes the philosophic life. That ac- 
count is to be found in another work, The Spiritual Medicine. We must turn to 
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it, says al-Razi, because there he mentions (a) how we can rid ourselves of 
“bad moral habits” and (b) “the extent to which someone aspiring to be philo- 
sophic ought to concern himself with gaining a livelihood, acquisition, expen- 
diture, and seeking ranks of rulership” (108:10—12). In other words, the defini- 
tion of the philosophic life set forth here raises questions that al-Razi elsewhere 
identifies as relating to moral virtue, especially moral purification, and human 
affairs—economics as well as political rule. 

At no point does he suggest that this fuller or more detailed understanding of 
philosophy is at odds with the summary statement. It seems, rather, that a 
complete account of what is involved in seeking knowledge, struggling to act 
justly, and being compassionate as well as kindly encompasses matters that fall 
under a discussion of moral virtue or ethics, household management or eco- 
nomics, and political rule. These activities must be seen in particular con- 
texts—that relating to the improvement of the individual first of all, then to the 
betterment of the household, and finally to the well-being of the political com- 
munity. Moreover, some hierarchy must be established among the different 
pursuits. In the Book of the Philosophic Life, however, we find no reflections 
of this kind. They are absent precisely because the work is so devoid of a 
political perspective. 

As presented here, for example, compassion and kindliness appear almost as 
afterthoughts and surely as qualities less important than knowledge and justice. 
Yet compassion and kindliness fit in more readily with the emphasis in the 
treatise on what might be called the personal part of the definition of philoso- 
phy, that relating to moral virtue. Even justice, thus far defined primarily as not 
causing pain to others and explicitly linked with our understanding of God and 
what He desires for us, is thereby presented in a personal manner. To be sure, 
it is possible to extract the skeleton of a political argument from the discussion 
about a hierarchy among human beings that was introduced in the discussion of 
the fourth of the six principles comprising what al-Razi says is his “complete” 
statement of the philosophic life—especially insofar as the superiority of one 
man over another is stated in terms of his being more useful for the well-being 
of the people (see para. 16, 104:11—13). It is difficult to take that argument 
very far, however, because al-Rāzī says so little about it anywhere in this work. 
An attempt to extract more of a political teaching from the Book of the Philo- 
sophic Life is likewise frustrated by his reluctance to speak here of the Creator 
as the Governor of the universe” or of our relationship to Him in terms of His 
being like a Governor to us rather than as being like a Lord or Master to us. 


C. Self-Justification (Paras. 30-37, 108:13—110:15) 


The claim that a fuller statement of these issues is to be found in The Spiri- 
tual Medicine must not lead us to disparage the present work. Indeed, in his 
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attempt to justify his right to be considered a philosopher, al-Razi insists that 
had he been capable of nothing more than composing the Book of the Philo- 
sophic Life, it would be enough to prevent anyone daring to deprive him of the 
name philosopher (para. 31, 108:18-—20). This praise of the book is part of his 
explanation of what he has accomplished with respect to the scientific part of 
philosophy, science or knowledge (“ilm) being one of the two parts of philoso- 
phy and practice (‘amal) being the other. Accordingly, al-R4zi seeks to justify 
himself by elaborating on what he has done in each of these domains and 
challenging his detractors to show that they have accomplished as much—espe- 
cially in the realm of science. 

In turning to this exculpatory argument, al-Razi notes that the preceding 
explanation constitutes something of a digression: 


Since we have explained what we wanted to explain with respect to this topic, we 
will return and explain what pertains to us. And we will mention those who de- 
fame us and will mention that even until this day we have not lived a life—due 
to success granted by God and to His assistance—such that we deserve to be ex- 
cluded from being designated “philosopher.” (Para. 30, 108:13—15, my emphasis) 


Now it is not clear where this digression first begins. As I order it in the 
division of the text followed here, it starts immediately after the introduction to 
the whole treatise. In this sense, the whole second part comprising the justifica- 
tion of Socrates’ way of life, the complete statement of the philosophic life, 
and the final summary of it are all part of the digression (that is, paras. 4—29, 
99:14-108:12). One could, however, make a plausible argument for including 
the two attempts to justify Socrates’ early, solitary, and abstemious life (paras. 
4—8, 99:14—101:4—-identified here as the first two subsections of Part B) as 
part of the argument prior to what al-Razi speaks of now as having been a 
digression. Still, under no circumstances is it possible to interpret the complete 
statement of the philosophic life, the explanations of the fourth and fifth princi- 
ples, and the last two accounts of what that statement and explanations mean as 
anything but what he refers to here as a digression.“ Differently stated, the core 
of this treatise is external to the occasion for its writing—al-Razi’s need to 
justify his life to contemporary detractors. The core of the book, the full under- 
standing of the philosophic life, obliges us to confront his larger teaching. For 
that, or so it would seem, we need no forensic impetus. 

Contending that philosophy consists of two things, knowledge and prac- 
tice—that is, knowing what a philosopher is supposed to know and doing what 
a philosopher is supposed to do—al-R4zi insists that on both counts he has 
done what is needed. His proof concerning knowledge consists in an enumera- 
tion of books he has written, including this one (para. 31, 108:18-—109:9); a 
summary statement that these compositions amount to about two hundred 
books, treatises, and pamphlets about the physical and metaphysical branches 
of philosophy (109:10-11); an explanation of why he has not delved more 
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deeply into mathematics coupled with a summary dismissal of those who think 
that pursuit deserves more attention (para. 32, 109:11—14); and an assertion 
that if these activities do not qualify him for the title of philosopher then he can 
imagine no one of his age so deserving (para. 33, 109:14—16). 

Al-Razi’s enumeration of at least fifteen books and treatises here—plus a 
mention of several books dealing with particular subjects—follows no particu- 
lar order, but it does fall into some general categories. After lauding the present 
book as sufficient grounds for his being considered a philosopher, he adduces 
the titles of four books. The first concerns logic, the second metaphysics; the 
third is the enigmatic The Spiritual Medicine; and the fourth is about physics." 
There follows an enumeration of six treatises, each having to do with physical 
science or astronomy.’ He then returns to speaking about books he has written 
and mentions some having to do with physical science, specifically, books 
about the soul and about matter (al-hayula). The enumeration of books, rather 
than treatises, continues. Now, however, al-R4zi explicitly lists a series of five 
books having to do with medicine and speaks of them as merely an indication 
of what he has written on the subject.” Finally, he speaks of books he has 
written about the art of wisdom, something the common people call al- 
Kimiyya—i.e., alchemy. 

Thus the list proceeds from an enumeration of books to one of treatises and 
back to one of books. As presented here, the subjects treated in these writings 
move from a defense of, or apology for, philosophy (forensic philosophy); pass 
to logic and metaphysics; rise to a high point with a subject combining meta- 
physics, physics, and medicine for the soul (The Spiritual Medicine); move to 
physics in general and, after particular aspects of physics, on to medicine; and 
end with alchemy. Intrigued as we might be by the reference to works on 
alchemy at the end of the enumeration, it is not those writings to which al-Razi 
attaches great importance in the sequel, but to his medical work that he terms 
the large Summary (see para. 37, 110:12—15)." 

In defending himself with respect to practice, al-Razi draws the reader’s 
attention to the two limits set forth as a summary of his explanation of the 
fourth and fifth principles above and claims that he has never infringed them. 
Yet he has frequented the mighty and certainly enjoys more wealth than Socra- 
tes, so he turns to an account of his worldly activities. It is al-R4zi’s contention 
that in being a companion to the ruler (sultan), he has merely acted as a physi- 
cian and advisor for the ruler’s personal well-being as well as for that of the 
community. (What al-Razi thinks of the community of citizens in relation to the 
tuler is aptly indicated by his choice of words at this juncture: he speaks of the 
citizens or subjects as the sultan’s herd or flock [ra‘iyyatuh]). Though al-Razi 
insists that he has never served as a warrior or administrator, it is not imme- 
diately obvious why he seeks to emphasize the point. After all, Socrates served 
as a warrior when he turned away from his ascetic ways. 

At any rate, al-Razi turns next to an account of how he handles money. He 
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claims that he neither accumulates it nor spends it loosely. Moreover, thinking 
still of the acquisition and use of money, he insists that he does not seek quar- 
rels, attack others, or harm them. Another count on which he seeks to excuse 
himself is likewise related to money—namely, his conduct with respect to 
clothing, mounts, and male as well as female servants—but al-Razi brings his 
denial of excess with respect to these matters under another heading. In these 
matters—as well as with expenditures having to do with food, drink, and fes- 
tivities—al-Razi asserts that he refrains from excess. Thus, having insisted that 
nothing in his private or public life and nothing with respect to the way he 
treats others or disposes of his wealth is blameworthy, much less unbecoming 
the philosophic life, al-Razi closes his self-justification by noting that those 
who frequent or observe him know how dedicated he is to the pursuit of knowl- 
edge. Two things can be cited in evidence of the intensity of his quest for 
knowledge. The first is something of a character trait that has been with him 
since youth, namely, his inability to let a book go unread or a man unsounded 
even if doing so leads to major inconvenience or detriment. The second con- 
cerns the way he has weakened his sight and paralyzed his hand through the 
long hours spent writing his Summary for the last fifteen years. Both, however, 
point to excess that goes beyond the lower of the two limits: One is not sup- 
posed to harm oneself in the pursuit of wisdom. 


D. The Conclusion (Paras. 38—40, 110:16-111:7) 


In closing, al-Razi poses a double challenge to those who disparage his way 
of life and would deny him the title of philosopher. The defiance has to do with 
the two parts into which philosophy was divided in the preceding section, 
knowledge and practice. His final words are not contentious, however, but 
conciliatory. In the end, he wants only to ensure that his writings are given the 
attention they deserve. 

As concerns practice, he asks them for a clear statement of what they think 
constitutes the philosophic life. If they deem his personal conduct or his defini- 
tion of the philosophic life to fall short, they should explain their view so that 
he can accept it if it is truly superior or refute it if it is not. Even conceding, for 
the sake of argument, a shortcoming with respect to practice, al-Razi demands 
they also state wherein he errs with respect to knowledge. In both instances his 
reasoning is that he may profit from such a statement if they are correct or 
refute it if they are wrong. He does not think they can fault him on this count, 
however, and invokes doggerel to urge that they pay more attention to what he 
says than to what he does. In the end, it is the teaching that counts far more 
than the practice. 

The work ends, then, on what is almost an admission that his practical life 
does fall short. But the only error to which he has admitted thus far—and that 
only by implication—is to being excessive in his pursuit of learning. 
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M. AL-RAZI’S POLITICAL TEACHING 


Clearly, the political teaching of this work is set forth only by implication. 
Neither in the exposition of Socrates” life nor in the indications he gives of his 
own does al-Razi address the goal for which Socrates turned from solitary, 
abstemious practices to concern with human things. And, except for three inad- 
vertent suggestions, it is difficult to discern how he would like to see the com- 
munity ruled. For the most part, in fact, al-R4zi portrays philosophy as a pur- 
suit carried out apart from politics. 

Questions of rule arise primarily with respect to personal, i.e., ethical is- 
sues. The crucial question concerns the greater or lesser usefulness one citizen 
or another may have for the community. Reflection upon the Creator does not 
lead to an awareness of divine order or diverse levels of governance within the 
universe, but to an image of ownership and rulership much like that a master 
has over slaves. There is a hierarchy, to be sure, but it is a very rigid and 
stratified kind of hierarchy. And this image of rule as ownership finds further 
expression in al-Razi’s passing remark about the way he occasionally advises 
the ruler with respect to his “flock.” 

The considerations that prompted Socrates to turn away from inquiring into 
the heavens and natural phenomena, to turn from a solitary and austere pursuit 
of philosophy that paid little attention to human affairs, in order to concern 
himself with human needs and the things humans seek in daily life are not 
made explicit here. Nor does al-R4zi pay attention to the content of Socrates’ 
teaching during his solitary, abstemious period or during his period of involve- 
ment with humans. He pays no more attention to what Socrates thought and 
taught than to what he himself thinks and teaches. In part, this is due to the fact 
that this book on the philosophic life is presented as dependent upon al-Razi’s 
other writings, especially on The Spiritual Medicine. The extent to which that 
work completes this one is set forth very tellingly in the final explanation of his 
summary of the philosophic life, a summary that points to the manner in which 
The Spiritual Medicine provides the fuller teaching about the two parts of phi- 
losophy missing here—household management or economics and politics. 

Yet it must be noted that al-Razi has indirectly enlarged the sphere of philos- 
ophy in this treatise. He has indicated how philosophy must go beyond inquiry 
into individual ethics and natural phenomena in order to explore the relation- 
ship between individuals of the same species. Nature does inform that inquiry, 
to be sure, but the implications of the information it provides are the subject of 
further investigation. It is by no means clear, for example, to what extent one 
human being can exploit another on the basis of an acknowledged inequality 
between them. And even though convention provides for a form of political 
tule in which the ruler tends to look upon subjects as a herd rather than as 
autonomous individuals, al-Razi makes no attempt to argue that such conven- 
tional rule accords in any way with nature or with what is best for human 
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beings. Finally, though he has adroitly referred to the Creator and His provision 
for us here, thereby indicating that we must reflect upon the Creator and His 
providence in order to understand some of our customary practices as well as 
how we can live as humanly as possible, al-Razi has not indicated to what 
extent the Creator’s instructions to us—His revelation by means of a lawgiver, 
for example—accord with what philosophy leads us to understand about human 
well-being and political order. 

These issues—all raised, though not fully resolved in The Book of the Philo- 
sophic Life——are said to be treated at greater length in The Spiritual Medicine. 
This is not to say that The Book of the Philosophic Life is less important than 
The Spiritual Medicine. Precisely because the latter work is presented as an 
ethical treatise and consequently as having little to do with politics, this investi- 
gation of the philosophic life provides the necessary introduction to it and 
teaches us how to refocus its apparent emphasis on ethics. 

From this smaller treatise we learn a lesson not addressed in the larger one, 
namely, that the philosophic life must go beyond solitary austerity or ab- 
stemious withdrawal—however much such conduct furthers deep reflection— 
to concern with fellow human beings. Everything set forth in the digression 
leading up to the summary definition of the philosophic life points to this con- 
clusion: the blame of Socrates’ early life as due to youthful excess; the em- 
phasis on not causing pain to oneself or to others, even to irrational animals, 
except under special circumstances; and, above all, the constant reminder that, 
however elusive, we cannot escape the notion of the universe being orderly, 
even directed toward our own well-being. Al-R4zi’s two portraits of Socrates, 
taken together with his not so irrelevant digression, reveal the deeper strata of 
willing involvement in household matters as well as in the pleasures and the 
toils of citizenship. Even the unusual insistence on Socrates remaining faithful 
to his early vegetarian habits begins to make sense given this larger perspec- 
tive. This, perhaps, is what lies behind the enigmatic claim cited at the begin- 
ning of this analysis, namely, that in al-Razi’s Book of the Philosophic Life we 
find “the clearest and most thoughtful exposition of’ Socrates’ “conversion 
from a youthful contempt for the political or moral things, for the human things 
or human beings, to a mature concern with them.” 


NOTES 


I have benefitted greatly from, and thus am grateful for, both Hillel Fradkin’s formal critique of 
this essay (“Vegetarians with Bloody Hands: Some Comments on ‘The Origins of al-Razi’s Politi- 
cal Philosophy,’ by Charles E. Butterworth,” presented at the Society for Greek Political Thought 
panel of the 1991 American Political Science Meetings in Washington, D.C.) and the insightful 
comments of Hilail Gildin. 

1. Leo Strauss, Socrates and Aristophanes (New York: Basic Books, 1966), p. 314. This 


passage must be read not only in context but also with an eye to Strauss’ starting point, namely, the 
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suggestion of a common thread between Aristophanes’ attack on Socrates and the later, equally 
harsh, attack by Nietzsche (see pp. 3-8, esp. 6-8). 

2. For a characterization of the work’s passion and basic appeal, see Paul Kraus, “Raziana I,” 
Orientalia 4 (1935), p. 303: “The ‘Book of the Conduct of the Philosopher’ is not only, as its title 
might make it seem, a simple exposition of Razi’s ethical ideal. Its principal interest resides in the 
personal character it sets forth: In it, Razi presents an apology for his life. Having reached a 
somewhat advanced age, he sees himself attacked by adversaries who deny him the title of ‘philos- 
opher’ and denigrate the high moral ideal he has set for himself. Perfectly aware of his worth, Razi 
replies to his adversaries. He declares that he has been faithful to his philosophic ideal and has 
rendered human beings great service by his scientific activity. Let us not forget that this is a 
physician who speaks to us, a physician impregnated with the best Greek traditions, distant from 
any ascetic tendency, whose great care is to attain the perfect equilibrium that had characterized his 
masters from antiquity. Rarely in Arabic literature do we have the opportunity to hear so strong a 
voice, one expressing itself with such an accent of personality and warmth and in the service of 
such a legitimate cause.” (The translation is mine, as is the emphasis.) 

3. Here, and in what follows, page and line references are to al-R4zi, Kitab al-Sirah al-Fal- 
safiyyah in Abū Bakr Muhammad Ibn Zakariyya al-Razi, Rasd’il Falsafiyyah, ed. Paul Kraus (re- 
print; Beirut: Dar al-Afaq al-Jadidah, 1973), pp. 98—111 (with an introduction by Kraus on pp. 97- 
98). Paragraph references are to my English translation, which is based on Kraus’ edition. The 
division of the text is my own. For another, quite free, English translation of the text, see A. J. 
Arberry, Aspects of Islamic Civilization, As Depicted in the Original Texts (Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press, 1971), pp. 120-30. 

4. Kraus inserts “anhu, apparently on the basis of sense. 

5. Note the way this suggestion is developed by al-Farabi in his Philosophy of Plato, para. 36, 
in Alfarabi’s Philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, trans. with an intro., Muhsin Mahdi (Glencoe: The 
Free Press, 1962). Though both al-Farabi (257/870—339/950) and al-Razi (251/865—313/925) were 
in Baghdad sometime between 282/895 and 293/905, they seem to have had no contact; we know 
only that al-Farabi is said to have written a treatise against al-Razi’s metaphysical teaching. 

6. See Plato Theages 128b; also Apology 23a—b. 

7. For a contemporary illustration, see Amos Oz, In the Land of Israel (New York: Vintage 
Books, 1984), pp. 148-49 and 149-50. See also Plato, Theaetetus 165e—172c. 

8. See para. 19, 105:5-6 and Kraus, “Raziana I,” p. 328, n. 1. Still, by denying that ani- 
mal souls may pass from body to body until they finally reach the stage of humanity, al-Razi es- 
capes the problem of explaining why human souls do not regress to enter the bodies of irrational 
animals. 

9. Noting here that those who engage in philosophy (al-mutafalsifiin) disagree about whether 
the souls of such animals live on or not and that some therefore did not approve of eating meat, al- 
Razi adds that Socrates did not approve of it; see para. 20, 105:13-14 and para. 4, 99:18. This 
aside obliges us to wonder whether Socrates held the same opinion as they did about the souls of 
animals surviving. (Though the term al-mutafalsifiin is sometimes used in a pejorative sense to 
mean those who pride themselves on engaging in philosophy, it does not seem to be used in that 
sense here.) 

10. He explicitly mentions Hindus and Manicheans in this section. then monks (al-ruhbdn) and 
recluses (al-nussak). When speaking earlier of pains Christians inflict upon themselves through 
neglect, he cited monasticism (al-tarahhub) and withdrawal into hermitages (al-takhalli fi 
al-sawami') as examples of such practices. The juxtaposition of the two passages suggests that al- 
Razi wishes to exempt Islam from any of these criticisms, for nothing he said of Muslims earlier 
(see para. 21, 105:20-106:2) corresponds to anything mentioned here. 

11. Schematically, the steps of the syllogism are as follows: 

(a) Since the Creator is a knower ignorant of nothing and so just as to commit no 
injustice; 

(b) and since His knowledge and justice are without qualification, as is His compassion; 

(c) and since He is a Creator and Master to us, whereas we are slaves and vassals to 
Him; 
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(d) and since the slaves most loved by their owners adhere most clearly to their way of 
life and are most observant of their traditions; 

(e) therefore “the slaves closest to God, may He be magnified and glorified, are those 
who are most learned, most just, most compassionate, and most kindly.” 

12. See Plato Theaetetus 176a—c. Socrates, however, associates the deity with justice and 
practical wisdom or prudence as well as with piety or holiness, thereby suggesting that even the 
deity prizes the kind of knowledge needed for political life. See also Aristotle Nicomachean Ethics 
10.8.1179a22—32. Though he speaks only of the intellectual virtue of intelligence (nous) in this 
passage, identifying it as the quality distinctive of the wise man, the discussion occurs in the 
context of Aristotle’s attempt to determine which human virtue is best for a person to pursue so as 
to achieve happiness. His analysis leads to the conclusion that intelligence and wisdom allow the 
person possessing them to understand how best to lead an excellent human life, that such a person 
is most loved by the gods, and that this constitutes happiness. 

13. The equivalent term in Arabic would be mudabbir al-‘dlam or al-mudabbir li-al-“Glam; see 
al-Farabi, Kitdb al-Millah (Book of Religion), in al-Farabi, Kitab al-Millah wa Nusiis Ukhrd, ed. 
Muhsin Mahdi (Beirut: Dar al-Mashriq, 1968), para. 27; an English translation of this treatise by 
Charles Butterworth is forthcoming in the new edition of Ralph Lerner and Muhsin Mahdi, Medi- 
eval Political Philosophy, A Sourcebook. 

14. That is, paras. 9-10, 101:5—102:5; paras. 11-22, 102:6—106:6; and paras. 23-29, 106:7— 
108:12 or, respectively, subsections 3, 4-5, and 6-7 of Part B above. 

15. These books are: On Demonstration (Fi al-Burhan), On Divine Science (Fi al-‘Ilm al- 
llāhī), On Spiritual Medicine (Fi al-Tibb al-Rūhānī), and On an Introduction to Physical Science 
(Fi al-Madkhal ilā al-‘Ilm al-Tabii). The last, he says, is also known as Lecture on Nature 
(Sam‘al-Kiyyan). 

16. These are: On Time, Place, Matter, Eternity, and Vacuum (Fi al-Zaman wa al-Makan wa 
al-Maddah wa al-Dahr wa al-Khila’), On the Form of the World (Fi Shakl al-‘Alam), On the 
Reason for the Earth Arising in the Middle of the [Heavenly] Sphere (Fi Sabab Qiyyam al-Ard fi 
Wust al-Falak), On the Reason the [Heavenly] Sphere Has Circular Movement (Fi Sabab Taharruk 
al-Falak ‘ala Istidarah), On Composition (Fi al-Tarkib), and On Body Having Its Own Motion and 
This Motion Being Known (Fi anna li-al-Jism Harakah min Dhatih wa anna al-Harakah Ma- 
‘lamah). 

17. The books he mentions here are as follows: The Mansiri Book (al-Kitab al-Mansiri), Book 
to Those Whom the Physician Does not Visit (Kitab ila man lā yahdaruh Tabib), and Book about 
Existing Drugs (Kitab fi al-Adawiyyah al-Mawjidah). The two books he mentions by something 
other than their proper titles are: Royal Medicine (al-Tibb al-Muliki), The Summary (al-Jami’). 
There is another book on medicine attributed to al-Razi about which he says nothing here. This 
work, Kitab al-Madkhal ilā Sind‘at al-Tibb, wa huwa Isdghiji, has been edited and translated into 
Spanish, with an introduction and technical glossary, by Maria de la Concepción Vazquez de 
Benito under the title Libro de la introducción al Arte de la Medicina o “Isagoge” (Salamanca: 
Ediciones Universidad de Salamanca, 1979). 

18. Of the works enumerated here, only two—Fi al-‘Ilm al-Ilahi (On Divine Science) and Fi 
al-Tibb al-Rithani (On Spiritual Medicine)—are among the four listed as the sources for the six 
principles enumerated in subsection 3 of Part B above (see p. 243 above with para. 9, 101:9-11). 
They are the first two of that listing. The fourth, “our book characterized as The Glory of the Art of 
Alchemy” (Kitābunā al-mawsum bi-Sharaf Sind‘at al-Kimiyya), seems to find an indirect reference 
in what he says here of books that he has written about “the art of wisdom.” But of the third, 
Kitabuna fi Adhl Man Ishtaghal bi-Fudil al-Handasah min al-Mawsumin bi-al-Falsafah (“our book 
On Blaming Those Characterized as Philosophers Who Occupy Themselves with What Is Super- 
fluous in Geometry”), nothing whatever is said. Apart from the Book of the Spiritual Medicine, 
none of these books has come down to us. However, Paul Kraus has presented fragments of On 
Divine Science culled from the critique other authors made of al-Razi’s teaching; see Rasd@il, pp. 
165-70 and 191-94 with 170-90 and 195-216. 


